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HOW I WROTE " PAGIIACCL" 



BY R. LEONCAVALLO. 



I was bom at Naples in March, 1858, my parents being the 
late Cavaliere Vinoenzo Leoncavallo, President of the High 
Court of Justice, and Virginie d'Aurion, daughter of a celebrated 
Neapolitan painter, many of whose works are now in the Eoyal 
Palace at Naples. I studied first at Naples, where I entered the 
Conservatoire as a day scholar at the age of eight, and received 
my diploma when sixteen ; my professors of composition were Ser- 
rao and de Piameesi: a cantata was the work I wrote on leaving 
the Conservatoire. Afterwards, I went to Bologna to complete 
my literary studies at the University, under the direction of the 
great Italian poet, Cordncci; and I received my diploma as 
doctor of letters at the age of twenty. I was not obliged to do any 
military service, as, at the time of conscription, my brother was 
in the army. So I began my peregrinations as a concert pianist 
in Egypt, where at that time I had an uncle, Leoncavallo Bey, 
who was Director of the Press at the Foreign Office. 

There I played at Court, and Mahmoud Hamdy, the brother 
of the Viceroy Tewfik, appointed me as his private musician. I 
was driven out of Egypt by the war with the English, Mahmoud 
having sided with Arabi Pasha, who had promised officially to 
give me the appointment of head of the Egyptian military bands, 
with a liberal salary. Instead of this fine promise being fulfilled, 
I was fortunate in saving my life after Tel-el-Kebir, by means of 
a twenty-four hours' ride in Arab costume to Isma'ilia. There I 
resumed European dress, but being penniless, I was obliged to 
give a concert at Port Said in the house of M. Desavary, repre- 
sentative of M. de Lesseps. The proceeds of this concert amount- 
ed to five or six hundred francs, with which I was enabled to take 
an English boat, the " Propitious." I recalled this episode to 
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Her Most Gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria, when I had the 
honor and happiness of seeing her, a few years ago, at Nice. Ar- 
rived at Marseilles, I immediately took a train (not de luxe! nor, 
alas, express !) which brought me to Paris, where, in the depths 
of want, I was forced to begin my career as an accompanist in 
cafe-concerts. I shall always remember one evening when I 
was engaged by a large wine merchant at Creil for eight francs, 
plus the amount of the fare there and back, and supper. When I 
was introduced into the concert-room ( !), to my surprise I found 
no piano, but a small harmonium, and the artistes who sang had 
no music, but only those small leaflets that are sold for a sou in 
the streets, giving the melody only without accompaniment: this 
did not prevent the artistes, however, from asking, before they 
began: "A tone and a half lower, please, Maitre!" It seems 
that I did marvels in the way of accompaniment, for the next day 
all the small agencies of the suburban cafe-concerts were asking 
for the little Italian who was so clever, according to the recom- 
mendation of the artistes whom I had accompanied. Little by 
little, my reputation reached the Eldorado, when the then di- 
rector, M. Eenard, asked me to write some songs for his " stars." 
These songs were successful, and were paid for by Pere Bathlot 
at the princely rate of twenty or thirty francs apiece, without 
counting my royalties, which used to rise to the giddy height of 
seventy to eighty centimes an evening. 

Later on I quitted the sphere of cafe-concerts, and got sing- 
ing pupils among the artistes, whose repertoire I used to work 
up for them. It was at this period that I had the pleasure of 
making the acquaintance of M. Maurel and the Maestro Mas- 
senet, who from the first treated me with great kindness. 

Having met with many kind people at Paris who did their best to 
help me and assist me towards the attainment of a higher position, 
I succeeded at last in making a good living. About that time I 
wrote a symphonic poem on de Musset's " Nuit de Mai," which 
is still unknown, although it was on the point of being performed 
by Colonne, who had promised to introduce it. When one day in 
conversation with M. Maurel on the subject of my hopes for the 
future, I read him the poem of the " Medicis," which I had just 
completed; this great artist was so struck by the magnitude of 
my self-imposed task and the quality of the poem, that he advised 
me, as an Italian, to go to Milan, where he was to take part in 
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the first rehearsal of " Otello," promising me an introduction 
and recommendation to M. Eicordi. 

Relying on this promise, I pawned the furniture of my little 
fiat and went to Milan, where M. Maurel kept his word, and pre- 
sented me and recommended me to M. Eicordi, who finally gave 
me a commission to write the music for the libretto of the " M e- 
dicis," which I had read to him, for the sum of 2,400 francs, 
payable in sums of 200 francs a month, thus obliging me to finish 
my opera in the course of a year. But, alas, although the opera 
was ready at the end of the year, M. Eicordi was by no means 
ready to produce it ! And I waited thus in vain for three years, 
during which I recommenced at Milan the melancholy task of 
teaching, which I had hoped I might never have to resume ! 

After the success of " Cavaleria," by Mascagni, I lost all pa- 
tience, and I shut myself up in sheer desperation, resolved to 
make a last struggle. In five months I wrote the words and the 
music of " Pagliacci," which was acquired by M. Sonzogno, after 
he had only read the libretto, and which Maurel admired so much 
that he insisted on producing it at Milan on May 17th, 1892. 
The success of this piece, as is known, was as striking as that of 
" Cavaleria," and its fame spread like wildfire. When this work 
was translated, M. Mendes, seeing that it bore some resemblance 
to his " Femme de Taharins," honestly believed that I had bor- 
rowed the subject of my work from him, and he even took steps 
towards bringing an action, which he frankly withdrew, with a 
letter published in the Figaro, after having found that there 
were other " Taharins " written before his own. The truth is 
that I was then completely ignorant of the work of this writer, 
whom I admire so much, and I had taken my plot from an event 
that really took place in Calabria and was brought before my 
father when he was holding the Court of Justice at Cosenza. 
And what is stranger still, as I have since learned, the protagonist 
of my .work is still living, and having been released from prison, 
is now in the service of Baroness Sprovieri in Calabria. If the 
action had come to trial, he would have been willing to come and 
give evidence in my favor. I regret that this did not happen, as 
we should have had a very dramatic scene during the evidence of 
poor Alessandro (the real name of my Ganio) when he was re- 
lating his crime, his jealous fury and his sufferings ! 

E. Leoncavallo. 



